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INTRODUCTION 

In this little book will be found pictures and 
descriptions of houses that have been built at 
costs varying from $1,500 to $10,000 in differ- 
ent sections of the country, together with build- 
ing hints that have been regarded as of great 
value by the readers of The Countryside Maga- 
zine and Suburban Life, in which they have 
appeared. 

All of the houses illustrated have actually been 
built and are not simply designs made as experi- 
ments. The authors of the articles reproduced 
include Elna Harwood Wharton, Charles E. 
White, Jr., M. A. I. A. and Mary W. Mount, 
all of whom have had wide experience in dealing 
with house-planning and building subjects. 

This compilation is offered with the hope that 
it will be of suggestive value to prospective 
builders of small houses. There is no expecta- 
tion that any design will be suitable for reproduc- 
tion exactly as it is here shown, but it is reason- 
able to assume that certain features of some of 
them will be thought worthy of incorporation in 
a new design that shall reflect the owner's tastes 
and requirements. 
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WHAT EXPERIENCE HAS TAUGHT 
HOUSE BUILDERS 

Before we decided upon building a house we 
started to acquire information about such pro- 
jects by asking questions. 

A host of personal friends were canvassed for 
experiences. We have depended rather upon the 
opinions of those who have built houses and 
lived in them than upon the word of architects 
and builders who have built only to sell. The 
first and greatest regret among them all is that 
economies apparently necessary at the time of 
building have led to some mistake in an essential 
place, which cost a large amount later, owing to 
deterioration. In one, the economy was the floor 
plan — the acceptance of an arrangement not 
wholly satisfactory because the desired scheme 
was found to be a costly one. In another, the 
false economy was in plumbing, either in quality 
or amount. It generally resulted in great dis- 
comfort and continual repairs. Again, altera- 
tions and additions were not planned for in the 
beginning, but have been necessitated, to meet 
the requirements of a growing family. In one 
instance, the contour of the house has been irre- 
trievably spoiled in this way. 
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2 THE BOOK OF LITTLE HOUSES 

Moderately well off middle-class people, who 
build with supposed care and forethought to ob- 
tain a maxirnum of comfort for a minimum of 
outlay, are those whom I have consulted. The 
statements made by these friends — ^varying from 
the woman who must plan to do all her own work 
as easily as possible, to the one whose house must 
accommodate at least two servants — all agree on 
certain fundamental points. 

Summed up broadly and briefly, their mis- 
takes have been: 

First : Insufficient provision for probable de- 
terioration ; bad choice, from this point of view, 
of materials, method of structure, location. 

Second : Lack of thought about the future of 
the family — the changes in the children's require- 
ments, possible need for more room, different 
social demands. 

Third : Inattention to the situation and expos- 
ure of the various rooms and porches, plumbing 
and other details. Interior comfort is often 
sacrificed to a picturesque exterior. ? 

Fourth — ^and all the time: Not enough spent 
for the comforts, such as good plumbing, roof- 
ing, leaders, screens, and other parts of the house 
that require constant use, and consequent repairs 
if neglected. 

Without exception, I am told by everyone I 
know who has built, that the most disappointing 
initial difficulty is in the matter of the time esti- 
mate. Even those who have had houses built by 
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very reliable and unimpeachable companies say- 
that their houses were not ready until five or six 
months after the stipulated time. This seems to 
be so common a fault that intending home- 
builders might as well take this extension of time 
into account, no matter what the architect says. 
Again, the cost is almost always in excess of the 
original estimate. 

I have referred to the matter of the plumbing. 
On every side I have received more regrets about 
the way this work was planned, and about the 
kitchen, than on all the other points in the house 
taken together. Not only do we now require a 
proper bathroom in our summer homes; in the 
year-round residence the cry goes up on all sides 
for "two, at least; three, if possible." One for 
the family, of course. One for the guests, which 
we like the children to use, rather than our own ; 
and, most remarkable of all, a separate bath for 
the servant! 

This is indeed a departure in the right direc- 
tion, although it costs us money. We are just 
beginning to realize that it is preferable to know 
that the person who prepares our food, who sets 
it on the table, is as clean as possible. There was 
a time when we calmly ignored such a sanitary 
measure. 

If there are children — and most of us who are 
building are planning for the children, above all 
— some place for hasty ablutions is indispensable 
on the main floor. It may be only a basin in a 
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closet or the pantry, or a little washing-comer in 
the basement near the equally indispensable 
downstairs toilet. One woman has felt this need 
so keenly that she has cut off part of her kitchen, 
to put in a little bathroom, complete, for the 
children. She is one of those who does her own 
work, and steps count ; running upstairs with two 
active boys five or six times a day is worth avoid- 
ing, to say nothing of the wear and tear of the 
stairway itself. Another suggests that this down- 
stairs lavatory be so situated that next to it is 
a shelf for arranging flowers, trimming and cut- 
ting them, with an overhead shelf especially for 
her vases. Can you not see this mother, coming 
in from her garden, trying to secure her beautiful 
effects at the kitchen sink ? 

A wash-basin for every bedroom is what nearly 
every correspondent insisted upon; presuming, 
of course, that an entire private bathroom for 
each was out of the question. One friend writes : 
'*I might far better have installed running water 
in each room, as it would have cost me no more, 
had it been done when we built, than to provide 
guests and children with washstands to match the 
furniture in each room.** There is a good way of 
reducing the cost of this one item; install a basin 
between two connecting rooms, so that it can be 
cut off from either. No space is wasted, since 
closet room can come out of the wall cut into by 
this basin. (See diagram I.) 

"I did not feel that I could afford, when we 
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built, to put a servant's bathroom on the third 
floor," said one. "We wish now, however, that 
we had had the pipes run up there and left closed, 
as we should be obliged to have the floor opened 
up now, to get them in, and that would cost a 
great deal. There would have been little expense 
if they had been thought of in the first place, and 




Diagram L Wash basin between rooms. 

we could have finished that bathroom when we 
were ready." 

The same point was brought up with regard to 
both heating-pipes and gas piping. A few dollars 
will pay for a riser to the top floor, which per- 
mits later installation of heat for rooms which 
may be uncompleted at the time of building ; and, 
even if there is no gas in your street at the time 
of your settlement, it is a wise precaution to have 
at least the kitchen piped for it so as to be ready 
when it comes. 
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Plan, if possible, to have your plumbing on 
the south side of the house, never on the north. 
If it is cold enough to freeze the pipes at all, the 
north side will be sure to suffer and flood the 
house. In passing, let me suggest that, as soon 
as you move into your home, each member of 
the family should be instructed as to where and 
how to turn the water off in case of emergency. 
One of our acquaintances ruined her beautiful 
new tinted living-room walls and ceiling because 
neither she nor the cook knew what to do when 
a pipe burst upstairs. The stop-cock in the cellar 
always seems unnecessarily stiff to me; perhaps 
this little point can be improved when installation 
is made. Other changes in the usual piping that 
were suggested were : 

A hose connection on each side of the yard for 
watering the grounds. 

A hot-water tap on the outside of the house 
for washing the porches, especially in winter. 

Separate stop-cock and drainage for the out- 
door system, so that the flow inside could not be 
cut off. 

Cut-off valves under every washstand and tank, 
for convenience in replacing washers and for 
regulating the pressure. 

Leaders from the roofs carried into the cellar 
trunk of the sewer, and trapped. 

No traps unexposed, never under* tiling. Air- 
vent carried to the roof. 
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An air-vent for the kitchen, as well as the bath- 
room. 

Any arrangement for draining the icebox, in- 
stead of using a lead pan, should not be connected 
with the other drainage of the house. Sewer gas 
would otherwise be likely to back up into the re- 
frigerator. 

Have wash-basins large enough to put things 
on at the sides. 

Have the toilet and bathroom in separate com- 
partments. This is pleasanter and much more 
convenient, especially if there is but one bath- 
room. 

Plans should be made for the bathroom 
fixtures — towel-racks, cup-holder, tooth-brush 
holders, soap-dishes, etc., before the walls are 
tiled, or there will be difficulty in fastening them. 

A drain for the bathroom floor, such as hospi- 
tals have, is desirable. 

Automatic hot-water heaters, and the kitchen 
and pantry sinks, have to be installed by the 
plumbers, and must be thought of. 

Next to the plumbing, the greatest attention of 
all should be given to the kitchen. This is the 
one room which every housekeeper would have 
different, if she could. The kitchen is the busi- 
ness part of the home. No matter how beautiful 
our entrance, how charming our open fireplaces, 
or how artistic our dining-room, if our facilities 
for getting food in comfort and in plenty are in- 
adequate, the esthetic side of the house will 
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suffer. If it requires too much time to accom- 
plish what must be done in the kitchen, little 
energy will be left to enjoy the rest of the house. 

Tiled or cement floor is the unanimous verdict 
of those who have struggled with paint and var- 
nish, mops and linoleum. Tiled, or at least wash- 
able walls of a soft color, preferably buff or dull 
yellow. Cross ventilation should be thought of, 
for successful disposition of smoke and smells. 
For the same reason, the kitchen should be iso- 
lated as much as possible; the introduction of 
even a small pantry serving as passage to the 
dining-room will accomplish this. Above all 
things, the door to the kitchen should not open 
directly opposite the entrance hall. 

By all means have a porcelain sink, for clean- 
liness and appearance both. Do you know how 
high the sink ought to be for comfort in dish- 
washing? Measul*e and find out before you have 
it installed. There is a regulation height, which 
may not suit your needs at all. In one house I 
have lived in, there was a stopper, as in the bath- 
tub, in the pantry sink, and we used it for dish- 
washing. If, however, this place is required for 
the children, or the maid is careless about scrap- 
ing the plates, it is better not to use it. This 
pantry was well arranged for saving steps. The 
sink was at right angles to the closet shelves 
where the dishes were kept, and it was well 
lighted, as it was placed directly under a window. 
As fast as the dishes were dried, they could be 
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put away on their shelves with a single extra 
movement. For anyone who does her own work, 
such apparently small considerations are the 
most important of all. (See diagram II.) 

There was also a light directly at the side of 
this pantry sink. The lighting of the kitchen is 
usually the worst in the house. It should be 
given the most careful thought. Rooms used for 



Diagram IL A pantry well arranged for work. 

reading or music will almost take care of them- 
selves, because each individual settles the question 
when he sits down in the evening; if the light 
is insufficient, a lamp is added. A kitchen with 
a central light is unbearable, yet this is the ar- 
rangement in most houses. Have a good drop- 
light over the stove, and another over the sink. 
If your maid has to sit in the kitchen in the even- 
ing, see that a light of sufficient strength is pro- 
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vided for her to read by. Her eyes are just as 
valuable to her as yours are to you. 

Only one of my friends gave further thought 
to the servant question than the provision of an 
extra bathroom. And I very much suspect that 
in most cases even the last consideration is a per- 
sonal one. One scarcely wishes the help in the 
personal and private part of the house. Only 
one woman said, "I wish I could find space for 
some sort of sitting-room for the maid. I have 
screened in my back porch, and cleared it of the 
usual encumbrances, but, after all, it is useful 
only in the summertime." 

The ideal icebox can be opened on the out- 
side by the iceman, and on the inside by the cook. 
Make sure of the position allowed for the ice- 
box. If your kitchen has a western exposure, 
you will never have a cool place for it in summer, 
no matter how arranged. 

A good kitchen is not a large one ; it is simply 
a well-planned one, in which every object has 
a definite position for a definite reason. Save 
steps as much as possible. Have your cupboards 
built within comfortable reach, broad and low. 
If you like the bottoms of your pans shiny and 
clean, have strips of hooks nailed on around the 
walls, to match the other woodwork; concealed 
in pot closets, Bridget will take little trouble with 
them. 

A door-check will make up for defective mem- 
ory that leaves the kitchen door open. 
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A combination gas- and coal-range saves space. 
Many housewives, however, object emphatically 
to the use of coal at all. If you use it, install an 
ash-chute, properly lined. It is possible to have 
ash-chutes, closed by traps, from every fireplace 
in the house. 

Having the chimney built outside the house 
wall, instead of flush with it, will give more 
room in a small kitchen. 

Have a sill under your pantry door, if it swings 
out over the dining-room rug. Otherwise it will 
curl the corner, and prove a continual aggrava- 
tion. 

If you dispense with the coal range, you will 
have to make some provision for heating water. 
There are several good "instantaneous"' gas- 
heaters, among the best of which is one that 
works automatically — ^that is, it continues to heat 
as long as the water flows. The main objection 
to heating water by gas is the expense. 

When the screening is done, have made a 
screened food-closet. Kept in the cool part of the 
basement, and ventilated, this will save ice in the 
spring and fall, and protect the food at all times 
from vermin. It will cost less if put into the 
screening contract. 

If the only place for your icebox is in the 
back entry, have a little window or other means 
of ventilating the place, which is usually between 
two tightly closed doors. 

Before passing to the other parts of the house. 
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there are a few general points that have been 
called to my attention. Indeed, the deeper one 
goes into house-building, the more does one re- 
alize that every part of the house has a bearing 
on every other portion ; that is the successful re- 
lationship of all the different parts that makes a 
successful house. 

While some people look upon a house as an 
investment, to most of us it is a very desirable 
luxury — one which costs so much to start with 
that we want it to last, without much repairing, 
for a great deal longer than twenty years. In 
either case, it is wise to choose a plain, solid 
style, to begin with ; not the passing fad, but the 
tested lines and proportions that have successfully 
stood the variations in tastes for a century or 
more. 

A house must be appropriate to its surround- 
ings. Similarly, the shape of the rooms must be 
suited to the furniture that is to go into them. 
I have seen bedrooms so sacrificed to sharp- 
sloping dormer windows that there was actually 
no place for a high double bed. The walls are 
needlessly cut up by doors and windows badly 
placed, so that placing the furniture becomes a 
difficulty. If you are wiring your house for side 
electric lights, instead of central ones — ^as you 
should do, particularly in the living- or reception- 
rooms — ^give their position very careful attention. 
The item of fixtures, hardware, shades, screens, 
and other minor fittings must be included in the 
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entire estimate, or they will confront you un- 
pleasantly later on. 

When studying floor plans for houses, look at 
them with a view to adaptability to your personal 
ideas. There is a singular inelasticity among 
architects in the matter of layout, and you may 
expect disappointment if you are unable to give 
very clear directions, accompanied by drawings to 
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Diagram HL 

scale — ^not sketches — of exactly what you want 
So many people approach a builder with a num- 
ber of little unimportant fads and prejudices in 
mind that, in order to get them to put in essen- 
tials at all, he very often has to deal in a high- 
handed manner with these desires. 

Several definite warnings have reached me in 
regard to very generally accepted floor plans. 
The most vital of these is to avoid, if possible, 
that commonly met arrangement by which a 
nearly square foundation is cut into four sections, 
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as in diagram III. The main objections to this 
plan are the opening between the dining-room and 
the Hving-room, and the impossibility of putting 
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the dcMDr into the kitchen at any point except di- 
rectly opposite the entrance. The decoration of 
these two rooms must be aHke if the eye is to be 
pleased ; but the color scheme suited to the furni- 
ture of the one may not harmonize with the other. 
Diagrams IV and V offer a better layout of the 
same space. 

Porches are in so many instances wrongly 
placed by the well-meaning amateur. Privately 
I entered porches, not accessible from the street, 
and consequently not receiving their modicum of 
dirt and mud, are in every case to be preferred. 
The actual entrance to the house need not be over 
the porch at all. I have seen some charming 
doorways, sheltered only by a little slanting scrap 
of roof, or framed in the dignified pillared style 
of the colonial architecture. Western porches 
are, as a rule, sunny in the afternoon, just the 
time one could be most free to enjoy them. East, 
southeast or south is the best exposure. We use 
our porches chiefly in summertime, and ought to 
think of them as summer rooms. 

The greatest variety of opinion I found re- 
specting the entrance-hall and the stairway. No 
two ideas were alike about them. One insisted 
on a small hall and boxed stairs; the next on a 
large hall and sweeping, imposing stairs ; a third 
wanted the extra space consumed by the hall put 
into her living-room, so opened her front door 
directly into the room, and carried the stairs up 
from one corner. A fourth had a tiny vestibule 
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jutting into the large room; the stairs were in- 
visible, as they turned at right angles and as- 
cended as a boxed stair from the room. 

Amid such a variety of preferences, I can only 
give my own. I do not like my front door to 
open directly into the living-room. It makes the 
room cold in winter, always muddy, and when 
evening guests are gathered together, a newcomer 
has no opportunity to divest himself of wraps. 
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Diagram VL 

I find also that the stairway out of the living- 
room is more picturesque than useful. When 
sweeping above stairs is being done, all the dust 
settles below, making additional work. Without 
a separate back stairs, the living-room stairway 
is worse than useless — it is an effectual trap. 
Servants cannot get back and forth if there are 
guests, private interviews with any member of the 
family keep all the others imprisoned upstairs, 
and, with children in the house, the whole pic- 
turesqueness is subordinated to the inevitable dirt. 
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The ideal plan for a house is some modification 
of the old-fashioned central-hall arrangement. 
With the living and entertaining division on one 
side, the dining- and cooking-rooms on the other. 
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Diagram VH. 

a logical separation is effected. On a narrow lot, 
it is possible, by having a path lead up to a side 
entrance, to place this floor plan. Greater width 
in the dining-room can be secured if the kitchen 




Diagram VIIL 

can be extended out at one side. (See diagrams 
VI and VII.) 

The boxed stairway is used to advantage where 
space must be economized — in the very little 
house, the bungalow or cottage. I have lived in 
a comfortable cottage with a stairway like dia- 
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gram VIII, having two steps down into the 
kitchen, as well as those the other way. The' 
boxed stairway is safer in case of fire, if it can. 
be shut off at the floors by a door. 

If you decide to use a vestibule, put down a 
composition floor, which is easy to keep clean. 
A box-seat in the entrance-hall serves one family 
as a toy-box, and will later keep out of sight the 
inevitable skates, baseball bats, and other para- 
phernalia peculiar to growing boys. I have seen, 
a spacious entrance-hall which had a beautiful 
fireplace in it ; there were two windows, one each 
side of the chimney, and beneath them window- 
boxes which concealed the kindling and logs. 
A bay-window in the dining-room with a win- 
dow-seat offers an attractive place to put flowers 
during the winter months. 

Wainscoting in living-room, dining-room and 
hallway is probably the most artistic finish that 
can be used. In the long run, it will be found 
less expensive than wall-paper or tinting, as it is 
permanent. If you cannot afford wainscoting ! 
anywhere else, it is worth while, should you be 
planning a house to be used by children, to wain- 
scot the stairs to a height above the handrail. 
Anyone who has ever had to live down the awful 
impression of a finger-marked track all the way 
up the stairs on the wall-paper will appreciate the 
economy of this advice. One mother has put up 
a temporary handrail at the right height for the 
little folks' use, and they naturally tend to that 
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side of the stairway, instead of fingering the 
tinted wall. 

If you have pictures to hang in the living- 
room, insist that the molding be nailed up strong- 
ly. Plan a place for the piano, and install side 
lights in preference to a chandelier. But exercise 
the greatest thought on the placing of these lights. 
Electric switches are a convenience. A man sug- 
gests to me that he would like to be able to turn 
on the hall light from the outside when he returns 
late at night. This is worth thinking of. 

On no account should a hall closet be dispensed 
with. If the stairs enter the living-room direct, 
there will be a space under them for the closet. 
Hat-trees are no longer desirable, but overcoats 
and school wraps must hang somewhere acces- 
sible. In the upper hall most houses have a linen- 
closet; to my mind, part of this space should be 
cut off and devoted to a far more important use, 
but one which I have never seen. As near to the 
head of the stairs as possible I would build a nar- 
row, high closet containing three shelves — eigh- 
teen inches square would be plenty large enough. 
On them I would keep, always filled with water, 
three red fire pails, and the outside of the closet 
would inform the public neatly, but unmistakably, 
that they were there. Fire pails are unsightly, 
but no house should be without them. The little 
space sacrificed to this purpose would be put to 
no more important use. Needless to say, the door 
of this closet should have no lock, and no one 
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should be permitted to put anything else in the 
place. 

A good place for the upstairs linen-closet is 
in the bathroom, so that tdwels are always within 
reach. If you can, put some kind of closet, 
shelves, or drawers in the bathroom, in addition 
to the usual medicine cabinet. 

Dutch doors, instead of French windows, to 
open from the bedroom to the upstairs porch, 
which is of course screened for sleeping, are sug- 
gested because they let in less of a cold blast in 
wintertime. I have said a great deal about 
screens ; the value of them is not only to keep out 
mosquitoes, but also to exclude the flies. We 
Americans are just waking up to the danger that 
lurks in the feet of the fly. Copper screening 
pays, with metal frames. The fitting of the 
screens should be done when the house is built, 
or it will be found an expensive item later and 
an inconvenience that may as well be avoided. 

I have purposely left the discussion of the cel- 
lar and its extremely important furnishing, the 
furnace, until almost the last. I find some one to 
advocate heartily every form of heat — steam, hot 
water and hot air. One prefers hot air from 
purely esthetic considerations ; the ugly radiators 
do not appeal to her; another is delighted with 
steam heat, because she couldn't afford the higher 
cost of hot water; a third says hot water is the 
^nly heat to have. I leave the question to the in- 
dividual preference of the reader. No matter 
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what kind of heat you install, have your cellar 
whitewashed, and line the ceiling with metal. 
These are fire precautions which will reduce your 
insurance rate, even if you never have a fire. 
See that the cold-air box is installed on the south 
side, if possible. Have the wood- and coal-bins 
elevated, for easier handling of the fuel, and 
placed as conveniently as possible with respect to 
the furnace. I have lived in a house where the 
only spot by which the coal could be chuted in 
was fully twenty feet from the fire. 

Look out for the angle of the cellar stairs. It 
is often unnecessarily steep — a hardship for the 
person who has to carry hods of coal to the 
kitchen. If you have ash-chutes, they must enter 
the ash-barrel under cover, or the cellar will be 
filled with disagreeable ash-dust. A tin-clad door 
at the top of the cellar stairs is another fire-pre- 
ventive measure, almost indispensable. Most bad 
dwelling-house fires start in the cellar, and in 
the families of insurance people you will invari- 
ably find the additional protection of a sprinkler 
system installed in the basement. 

A separate water-heater for the laundry will 
keep the rest of the house cool in summer. A 
mangle in the laundry, and shelves, are valuable. 
One house I saw had shelves all the way around 
the cellar. They were used for preserves, fruit, 
vegetables, and other supplies not wanted in the 
kitchen. They kept the ice cream freezer and 
similar large utensils off the basement floor, and 
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had one section screened as a food-closet. This 
device alone meant order and cleanliness. 

A laundry chute from the bedroom floor to 
the basement is the greatest convenience in the 
house. It should have a metal top, and a self- 
closing door in the laundry. Upstairs it need not 
be more than four feet high, permitting another 
closet to be built over it. Saving steps and the 
carrying of heavy bundles is always worth plan- 
ning for. 

An apparent luxury that saves money in the 
long run is to pipe the house throughout for a 
permanent vacuum cleaner in the cellar. One 
woman I know who bought a little cottage over 
forty years old and remodeled it in many respects, 
installed a stationary vacuum cleaner extended 
to every room without greatly disturbing the 
walls and floors. The house was too small to 
permit the sacrifice of any space to a servant, and 
with this valuable mechanical assistant this 
woman managed, in spite of fastidious tastes, to 
maintain her household standards unassisted. 

The number of little conveniences one may put 
in, and the points one must keep in mind, are 
without end. Clothes-poles in the closets, to re- 
ceive the coat-hangers, a platform about one foot 
high for trunks in the cellar, full-length mirrors 
on the bedroom doors, are a few such suggestions. 
Remembering not to have any two doors inter- 
fere with each other, to provide a separate en- 
trance at the side of the house for the children. 
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to put cleats on the roof for access to the tops of 
the chimneys are additional details. These can 
be enlarged upon indefinitely. 

To sum the subject up as I have looked at it : 
The intending house-builder must use the best 
possible materials as an economy; must build a 
house in which work can be done easily, in which 
his children can grow up, but not out of, in which 
his family will be safe. Such a house will cost 
money, and much thought; and the one accom- 
plishes little without the other. 
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THREE LITTLE COUNTRYSIDE 
HOMES 

This is the ^zy of the small house. In using 
the term "small house/' I do not mean necessarily 
the cheap house, but the residence that is planned 
for comfort and convenience, and not for show ; 
to be operated with few servants, not many. 

In a recent charming novel, "Grannie," the 
story of a dear old lady by Mrs. George Wemyss, 
a bit of Grannie's philosophy is "People with 
small houses always have room; people with a 
few servants always have as many extra to a meal 
as they like. People with one fat pony drive 
farther afield than people with two fat horses and 
one fat coachman." 

We are beginning to realize how much of truth 
there is in such philosophy. There is distinct 
trend toward that which is simple and less dis- 
tracting. Most folk are getting over the mania of 
"owning things" just for the sake of the things, 
and want only what they can actually use and 
enjoy, whether it be house, or horse, or hound. 

The many points in favor of the small house 
are so evident that it seems hardly worth while 
repeating them. It costs less to build, less to 
light and heat, requires less help to operate it; 
in short, less to own and less to upkeep. From 
24 
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the standpoint of investment alone, it is decidedly 
good ; small houses are always more salable than 
large ones. 

Men who are building nowadays are looking 
with much favor upon the small house for the 
above and many other reasons. Most of those 
who want a home in the countryside now consider 
as necessities certain other buildings that were 
formerly looked upon as luxuries. They want a 
garage and a greenhouse ; they want well-laid-out 
grounds, formal or informal gardens and the like, 
and they are learning from the experiences of 
others that it is decidedly more satisfactory to put 
money into these things, which complement the 
house, rather than into the house alone. 

Recently I have seen three small houses that 
have been built at a cost ranging from $4,000 to 
$10,000 each, in different suburbs of New York 
City, that illustrate the possibilities of the little 
house in these days of clever designing. Each 
was built of a different material. One is of shin- 
gles and stone, another is an attractive stucco 
house, and the third is of brick. Each has every 
modern improvement, and each is worth the 
study of anyone interested in the subject of the 
little house. 

There is much of the Dutch Colonial about the 
first of these, a shingle and field-stone residence 
at Mahwah, New Jersey. Charming for the 
countryside anywhere, it is admirably adapted for 
its location. It is on the side of one of the foot- 
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hills of the Ramapo Mountains. There is a won- 
derful sweeping view of a beautiful valley and 
much of the mountain range from a porch, 8 
feet lo inches by 36 feet 6 inches in size, occu- 
pying the entire front of the house. The field- 
stone, which figures so largely in its construction, 




First floor of shingle and field-stone residence. 

comes under the head of "local materials," be- 
cause the whole mountain abounds in it. This 
stone is used, not only for the foundation, but 
also in building the chimneys and the huge fire- 
place, which is such an attractive feature of the 
living-room. The shingles have been allowed to 
weather and have attained a lovely soft brown 
hue. 
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Great oaks and maples surround the house, 
which was, as a matter of fact, set down in a part 
of a carefully tended forest on what was origi- 
nally a remarkable country estate, and which has 
since been divided into small plots. The field- 




Second floor of shingle and field-stone residence. 

stone and the weathered shingles help give the 
impression that the cottage just grew where it is 
because it belonged there. 

In the plan every bit of space available, as will 
be seen from the layout of the different rooms, 
has been utilized. Entrance is gained from the 
porch to the living-room, 18 by 20 feet in size, 
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which naturally is the most important room in the 
house. Besides opening on the porch, the living- 
room also contains an entrance to a side porch on 
the south side, over which is a pergola. 

In the center of the living-room is the great 
fireplace of field-stone, already referred to, and 




First floor of stuccoed cottage. 

which forms a center of attraction in cold 
weather for the entire household. The dining- 
room, 13 by 13 feet in size, opens from the living- 
room. 

On the second floor are four bedrooms and 
a bathroom. The bedrooms are 12 by 13 feet 6 
inches; 13 by 13 feet 6 inches; 8 feet 10 inches by 
15 feet 8 inches and 12 feet 6 inches by 13 feet 6 
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inches in size. The trim is chestnut, stained on 
the first floor with painted trim on the second. 
There are all improvements for comfort and con- 
venience. 

The second of these little houses is a stuccoed 
cottage located at Bronxville, N. -Y. It has 
also the advantage of a charming setting and 




Second floor of stuccoed cottage. 

is admirably adapted for the grove of great trees 
in which it is located. While it is a bit more pre- 
tentious than the shingled house and somewhat 
larger, quite a different type is presented. Prob- 
ably the first thing that catches one's eye on view- 
ing this house is the curve in the roof that gives 
the effect of a hood to the three center windows 
of the second story, and which breaks what 
would otherwise be a monotonous roof line. 
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Then, too, the little hoods over the windows on 
the lower floor are a pleasing feature that de- 
mands almost instant attention. The curved 
effect is carried out still further in the center 
windows of the second floor in the principal 
entrance and in the open porch, and while un- 
usual it is decidedly effective in this instance. 

The stucco was put on over metal lath, rough 
cast. The roof is of shingle. The use of the 
small-paned windows in imusual design is ex- 
cellent. 

The arrangement of rooms will attract every- 
one who is planning a small house. While the 
modern idea of a large living-room that will be 
the center of the home life is carried out in an 
apartment 14 by 23 feet in size, the hall has not 
been sacrificed. The latter is 9 by 11 feet, and 
from it lead stairs to the second story and en- 
trances to living- and dining-rooms and the pan- 
try. In the living-room is an immense open fire- 
place with windows on each side. From this 
room one gains access to the covered porch which, 
in suitable weather, may be used for a variety of 
purposes. As a matter of fact, the porch is very 
nearly as large as the living-room, the actual di- 
mensions being 10 by 24 feet, and in summer it 
becomes a veritable outdoor living-room, since 
there is enough of it. inclosed to give a great deal 
of privacy to those occupying it. The dining- 
room is 15 by 15 feet, and contains a second fire- 
place and a bay-window. 
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The pantry, which, very conveniently, opens 
both to dining-room and hall, is 7 feet* 6 inches 
by 9 feet in size. Back of this is the kitchen, 11 
by 17 feet, containing not only the range, sink, 
washtubs, and usual kitchen appurtenances, but 
a large storeroom. In the pantry are a second . 
sink and closets. A small back porch adds to the 
convenience of the housekeeping arrangements. 

On the second floor are two large bedrooms and 
three small ones, besides a bathroom 6 by 9 feet 
in size. The principal bedroom is a wonderfully 
airy, light chamber, 14 by 17 feet, with a fire- 
place at one end. The second of the large bed- 
rooms is II by 16 feet. The smaller sleeping- 
rooms are 9 by 12 feet, 8 by 12 feet, and 8 feet 
6 inches by 11 feet. There is plenty of closet 
room, besides the provisions for separate closets 
for linen and brooms. The finish throughout the 
second floor is white, with doors of mahogany, 
the first floor being finished in natural wood with 
a striking effect. 

In the third house, located at Jamaica, Long 
Island, N. Y., we have a cottage with Dutch 
Colonial feeling, as may be seen from the 
overhanging roof, the dormer windows, etc. A 
dark red brick was the material used with such 
good effect, the roof being of tile, a gray slate 
color. Inside the brick exterior are walls of hol- 
low tile. The brick is set off by broad shingles, 
painted white around the windows, and also at 
one end of the second story, besides the white 
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trim of the entrance and bay-window and the ex- 
terior of the closed veranda. 

Although its exterior appearance is sufficient to 
attract atention, the especial charm of this little 
house is the great living-room, with its ample fire- 
place, opening out on a piazza living-room 12 by 



First floor of brick cottage. 

22 feet. The living-room itself is 13 by 23 feet 
in size. 

The piazza living-room is worth more than 
passing attention. In winter such a room is a 
veritable sun-parlor and, with the aid of a few 
house-plants, becomes a conservatory and play- 
room for the entire household. In summer, with 
the sashes removed and screen frames substi- 
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tuted, it is an ideal outdoor living-room that 
still affords all the privacy one could wish. 

The dining-room of the brick cottage is 12 by 
13 feet in size, with a pantry of ample propor- 
tions between it and the kitchen, 12 by 13 feet in 
size. The hall, 9 by 12 feet, gives entry to both 
the living-room and the kitchen. 



Second floor of brick cottage. 

On the second floor the arrangement of rooms 
is unique, and quite remarkable for a small house. 
One fine big bedroom, 14 by 17 feet, with a fire- 
place, occupies the space over the piazza living- 
room. A second bedroom is 13 feet 6 inches by 
14 feet 6 inches, and a third one 13 feet 6 inches 
by 15 feet. There are two servants' bedrooms 
each 7 feet 6 inches by 10 feet, and a sewing- 
room 6 by 10 feet, and tw5 bathrooms. 
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The floors throughout are of narrow oak with 
chestnut trim on the first floor, and painted trim 
on the second. Both bathrooms are tiled. 

The houses here shown typify the results pos- 
sible for a comparatively small expenditure, pro- 
vided that the design is good, and that simple 
effect will suffice the owner. A phase of the 
little-house problem that gives much encourage- 
ment is the interest being shown in it by archi- 
tects, who are ordinarily interested in only the 
larger structures in city and country, and who 
are learning that its solution requires the best 
thought that it can command. 
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TWO LITTLE-COST HOUSES 
OF INDIVIDUALITY 

Within a stone's throw of each other, in a 
New Jersey suburb an hour from New York 
City, are two cottages which those who pass by 
give more than the glance that is usually designa- 
ted as "passing." In fact, it is a glance that often 
becomes a searching examination. The reason is 
that both houses are out of the ordinary, espe- 
cially for those of the smaller type. Opinion is, 
naturally, greatly divided as to which is the more 
attractive ; but almost all are agreed that, though 
both are comparatively simple in design, there is 
a distinct charm to each. 

The first, pictured elsewhere, is of what the de- 
signer calls the Jersey Dutch style of architecture. 
Those who are familiar with the delightful, old, 
brownstone houses of the Dutch settlers in the 
northern counties of New Jersey will have little 
difficulty in recognizing from the photograph of 
the cottage its likeness to these old Dutch col- 
onists' houses. 

The square, solid appearance, typical of the 
Dutch themselves ; the sloping roof with the dor- 
mer windows, each gabled; the general air of the 
burgher, so to speak — ^all are reflected in the 
cottage. 

35 
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The second house is of what we may call 
the cottage-bungalow type. Its lines are grace- 
ful and there is an individuality about it that 
is none too common, these days. 

Both houses are properly called "little-cost" 
cottages. The Jersey Dutch represents a com- 
plete cost, including decoration, of $S,ooo. The 




First floor of Jersey Dutch cottage. 

cottage-bungalow cost complete, including its dec- 
oration, $4,000. 

The Jersey Dutch cottage offers a very com- 
pact place for its six rooms ; and, still, when one 
is in the house, there is an agreeable feeling that 
there is ample space for everything. There is 
nothing of the "stuffy" atmosphere that is so 
apparent in many small houses. In the first place, 
the cottage looks larger from the exterior than it 
really is, for which the white-painted walls and 
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red roof may be held responsible. Then there is 
a private porch on the northeast side with a per- 
gola top, which adds to the appearance of spa- 
ciousness. The sides and the roof are shingled, 
and the chimneys are of field-stone. 

The layout of the rooms needs little explana- 
tion. Perhaps one of the most charming features 




Second floor of Jersey Ehitch cottage. 

of the living-room, and one which, in winter at 
least, impresses the visitor with a sense of cozi- 
ness and comfort, is the fireplace, of brick, built 
on the common-sense, heat-radiating and non- 
smoking plan, and which is efficient as heating 
equipment, although the house is fully equipped 
with a hot-air heating plant. 

In the dining-room there is a plate-rail, ten 
inches wide. Under the plate-rail, and built in 
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the chimney, which conveys the smoke from the 
heater in the cellar and the kitchen range, is a 
china-closet with glazed doors. The interior walls 
and ceilings throughout the house are papered, 
and the trim is stained with asphaltum, giving it 
a rich brown tone. 

In the principal bedroom there is a second 
fireplace that adds to the attractiveness of that 
room. 

The floors throughout are of North Carolina 
pine, while the trim is of cypress. There is one 
bath, a laundry in the cellar, a hot- and cold- 
water supply, and the house is lighted with elec- 
tricity. The electric fixtures are in old brass,, 
square tubing. 

The cottage-bungalow is also of two stories, 
with a cellar and an unfinished attic. The outer 
covering is of shingles and the roof is of the 
same material. The colors chosen for the shingle 
stains are more than usually effective; a silver 
gray being used for the walls and a dark pink 
for the roof. The selection of pink for the roof 
gives a light effect to the whole that is very 
pleasing. 

The general layout of the floors needs no ex- 
planation, with the plans available with this 
chapter for reference. The brick fireplace in the 
living-room is one of the features of the house 
that make for coziness. The chimney is of field- 
stone, of which there is an abundance in the coun- 
try in which both houses are situated. 
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The trim in both the living-room and the 
dining-room is stained black, and this gives a 
quaint and not, as might be supposed, somber 
effect. The walls and ceilings in both rooms are 
done in a golden brown paper, the same paper 
being used for both walls and ceilings. The 
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First floor of cottage bungalow. 

picture-molding is gilt. There is a plate-rail in 
the dining-room. 

There are no doors between the living- and 
dining-rooms. From the latter a small bay- 
window abuts on the porch. The porch itself, 
it will be noted, is level with the ground. The 
material used for its construction is cement. 
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The pillars are of stucco, rough-finished, and 
make an effective appearance. 

There is no hall, and entrance is directly from 
the porch into the living-room. The stairs to the 
second floor also lead from the living-room. 

The arrangement of the second floor provides 
for three comfortable rooms and the bath. The 




Second floor of cottage bungalow. 

trim in all the rooms of the second floor is painted 
white, and the walls and ceilings are papered. 

The arrangement of the windows of the rooms 
on the second floor gives a quaint touch, and 
breaks what would otherwise be a straight and 
severe roof -line. The closets for the rooms on 
this floor are large and handily placed. 

The trim throughout the cottage-bungalow is 
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of North Carolina pine, and the floors are of the 
same material There is a laundry in the cellar, 
a hot-air heating system, a hot- and cold-water 
supply, and electric lighting. 

Figuring on the total cost — ^$4,000 — ^this cot- 
tage-bungalow cost $4.36 a square foot for the 
917 square feet in the structure, or $0.17 a cubic 
foot for the 23,529 cubic feet. In comparison 
with the Jersey Dutch cottage, at a cost of $5,000, 
$5 a square foot for the 1,000 square feet, or 
$0,166 a cubic foot for the 30,120 cubic feet — 
the cost is less for the bungalow type per square 
foot; while the cost per cubic foot is about the 
same — indicating the economy of building the 
bungalow type. 
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A BUNGALOW FOR THE 
MOUNTAINSIDE 

The limitless adaptability of the bungalow is 
one of its chief beauties. There is no require- 
ment to follow the style of any particular country 
or period, the desires of the owner and the de- 
mands of the situation being the only guides in 
planning such a house. The result of this free- 
dom is a large amount of individuality among the 
houses of the bungalow type and, as a rule, har- 
monious blending of the house and its surround- 
ing landscape. 

This home in Mahwah, New Jersey, one of the 
attractive bungalows of the mountainous section 
of that stafe, is a good example of individuality in 
this style of building, in adaptation to the de- 
mands of its location. It is in the Ramapo moun- 
tain country, a region of stately, forest-clad hills, 
and broad, fertile valleys — b. country of wonder- 
ful views and charming landscapes. 

This is a great bungalow section. The rough- 
ness of the surface and the natural wildness of 
the land seem to call for this style of building- 
above all others. Everywhere low, brown bun- 
galows can be found nestling among the rocks 
and trees. 

The house is located in a grove of birches. The 
42 
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walls are of field-stone and brown-stained shin- 
gles, the lower half being entirely of the rough 
stones. There is a little corner porch, almost 
level with the ground, on the side facing the high- 
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First floor of mountainside bungalow. 

way, and a wide porch running the length of the 
cabin on the other side. The second story, ex- 
tending over the porches, is supported by rough 
stone pillars, and roof of brown-stained shingles 
slopes gradually in the front and rear to the 
first-story level. The solid stone walls, the low 
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eaves, and the casement windows, all combine 
to give an appearance of compactness and sub- 
stantiality to the little cabin. 

The interior is finished in dark-stained cypress, 
and may literally be said to be built around the 
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Second floor of mountainside bungalow. 

living-room. The entrance from the front porch 
opens into this room, as do also the dining-room 
extension and the kitchen. The living-room runs 
the length of the cabin, and is twenty-five by 
thirteen feet in size. There is a great stone fire- 
place where a cheery fire furnishes warmth and 
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light for cold winter nights. There are big, com- 
fortable chairs and heavy tables. Pretty curtains 
hang before the high casement windows; there 
are soft rugs on the floor; and there is a piano 
of the same dull finish and solid appearance as the 
rest of the furniture. The finish of woodwork 
and furniture is the same in this room. 

French windows open from the living-room 
onto the broad back porch. The ground recedes 
from the rear of the cabin, and from the porch 
there is a wonderful view of the beautiful Ra- 
mapo Mountains in the distance across a wide, 
foliage-covered valley. The porch is used as an 
outdoor dining-room during the summer months. 

The kitchen connects with the dining-room 
through a little pantry. The chimney which 
serves for the fireplace in the living-room serves 
also for the kitchen range. The dining-room, 
built on after the house was finished, is one story 
in height and is fourteen by fourteen feet in 
size. Like the other rooms, it is finished in rough 
plaster, with dark-stained woodwork and case- 
ment windows. 

At one end of the living-room, a staircase leads 
up to the second-story balcony, which, supported 
by massive, jutting beams, runs the length of the 
room. Persian rugs, hung over the brown balus- 
trade of the balcony, add warmth and color to 
this part of the room. The overhanging balcony, 
with its plain wooden balustrade and heavy sup- 
porting beams, combines with the great fireplace 
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and the solid furniture in giving to the interior 
of the bungalow the appearance of a modem 
hunting-lodge. Doors open from the balcony into 
two good-sized bedrooms and a bathroom. 

There is a cellar beneath the cabin, in which 
are the storerooms and also a hot-air furnace, the 
latter assuring warmth in all parts of the house 
without dependence on the open fire. Running 
water, sanitary plumbing, telephone and electric 
•lights, are other modern conveniences which the 
owners enjoy. These advantages, suggestive of 
the home of the city dweller, seem strange in a 
house whose rough beams, great fireplaces, and 
massive furniture suggest the interior of a forest 
hunting-lodge. The exterior, too, with its brown 
coat of shingles and its rough, rock walls, softly 
harmonizing with the color scheme of its woodsy 
environs, seems to fairly breathe the atmosphere 
of the wilds. It nestles in its attractive setting of 
surrounding foliage like some brown plant of the 
forest. 
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AN UNCOMMON HOUSE OF TILE 
AND STUCCO 

"You see, it's only a small house, but we don't 
want it to look like all the others." That is the 
sentiment of the average small house-builder, a 
sentiment well justified by the monotonous sim- 
ilarity of the typical small houses in almost any 
city or town in this country. In some instances 
this sameness has been avoided by substituting the 
adaptable bungalow for the small house, but the 
bungalow is especially a proposition for broader 
land, and where, as is frequently the case with the 
prospective builder, the plot is of the regular 
fifty-foot size, the spreading bungalow often can- 
not satisfy the demand for interior space within 
such limited boundaries, and the house-builder 
finds himself compelled to resort to the two- or 
three-story building. And all too frequently the 
man who originally set his mind on an unusual 
and distinctive home is compelled to make the 
most of an ordinary small house, one of the 
typical buildings which form regular row after 
row along the streets of suburban towns. 

How are we going to build distinctive small 

houses on fifty-foot plots and yet keep within the 

cost limits of the small house — say within the 

ten-thousand-dollar limit? That is the problem. 
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How one man satisfactorily solved it, building 
for himself an attractive and even distinctive 
house, with all the fine points of a more costly 
residence, how he planned it to fit in a fifty-foot 
lot, to satisfy the demands of its environs and to 
allow for the installation of a valuable collection 
of antique furniture — how he accomplished all 
this makes the interesting story of this home at 
Red Bank, New Jersey. 

The house is built of white stucco over hollow 
tile, with roof of Spanish tile, and with cement 
steps and walks and red tile porch floors. Copper 
gutters and leaders carry off rain from the roofs, 
and also correspond with the general appearance 
of modemness which characterizes the building. 
For this house is essentially of the most modern 
type. In an age when wood is superseded by 
brick or cement, when men are abandoning 
shingle for slate and tile, when concrete rivals 
flag, natural stone or wood, as material for walks 
and steps, the architect has made the most of 
modern achievements in builders' art. It stands 
forth an artistic, durable, fireproof, coldproof, 
and stormproof house — a permanent dwelling. 

The broad, deep-eaved roofs are dark brown, 
as is also the trimming and cornicework. This 
against the white of the stucco walls is attractive, 
the simple, straight lines and massive-appearing 
roof lending an air of distinction to the place; 
and it is these distinguishing elements found usu- 
ally only in the construction of larger and more 
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First floor of tile and stucco house. 

costly residences, which mark this building as un- 
usual — ^as different from the small house of the 
ordinary class. 

The planning and arrangement inside the house 
are distinctive, too, seeming to have combined 
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the valuable assets of comfort, compactness, and 
completeness of detail, without crowding or devi- 
ating from any of the fundamental principles of 
architectural lore. 

The entrance is from a small porch at the side 
of the house. Another porch, much larger, ex- 
tends across the front, forming a commodious 
outdoor room. A study of the accompanying 
floor plans will show the convenience of this ar- 
rangement, whereby living-room adjoins living- 
porch, the two being connected by French win- 
dows, and avoiding the disadvantage of entering 
through the living-porch and directly into the 
living-room, while it preserves the decided advan- 
tage of the situation of the capacious living-room 
and living-porch across the front of the house. 

There is a small vestibule and entrance hall, the 
latter leading into an oblong stair-hall, the one 
end of which opens into the big living-room, 
while at the other end and opposite the staircase 
a wide doorway connects hall and dining-room. 
There is also a convenient closet. 

The interior of the first story is attractively 
trimmed in cypress, the walls of the living-room 
being covered with Japanese grass-cloth, while 
those of the hall and dining-room are finished in 
half-paneling of cypress wood with deep borders 
of the double-shaded grass-cloth. There are par- 
quet floors throughout the first story. 

A fireplace and window-seat add much to the 
appearance of warmth and comfort in the living- 
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Second floor of tile and stucco house. 

room, and also add to the atmosphere o£7)ld- 
fashioned "homeyness" created by the massive 
antique furniture, which is throughout a feature 
of this attractive home. The living-room, with 
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windows at either end and broad French win- 
dows opening out onto the living-porch, is a light, 
spacious room. 

A deep bay-window, which overlooks the side 
garden, furnishes light to the dining-room- A 
swinging door connects dining-room and pantry, 
the latter a convenient corner room in the rear, 
through which access is gained to the kitchen and 
to the rear entry and back porch. The kitchen 
is a light, well-planned room, occupying the other 
rear corner of the house and having four broad 
windows. From this room a staircase leads to 
the second story and also another leads to the 
basement, and by a descent of four steps to the 
garden entrance, the latter being covered by a 
pergola. 

The thing which really attracts about this house 
is the sensible simplicity of its arrangements. 
There has been no cutting up and hampering of 
space in order to be able to boast of the number 
of rooms; instead, there is one commodious 
living-room, which satisfies the purpose of two 
or three, there is the one well-planned and effec- 
tively decorated dining-room, and there is' the 
stair-hall. The front porch really adds materially 
to the living space, giving to the living-room a 
feeling of spaciousness, and, as it is enclosed in 
plate glass during the winter, forming an addi- 
tional living-room for both winter and summer. 

The same sensible arrangement of rooms pre- 
vails on the second floor. Here all the wood 
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trimmings are finished in white enamel, a scheme 
that is always effective and satisfactory for the 
sleeping quarters. There is a large bedchamber, 
which occupies the same space on the second floor 
as does the living-room on the first, and, besides, 
there are two other rooms and a bath. The front 
bedroom, intended as the owner's room, contains 
two large closets, and is directly connected with 
the bathroom. Another of the chambers opens 
almost on the bathroom entrance, while the third 
chamber is around the corner in the hall from 
the bath. 

The servant's room and a storeroom and attic 
occupy the third floor. 

A good feature of the interior arrangement of 
this house is the rear stairway. A complete com- 
mand from cellar to attic is held without any 
connection with the living-rooms. Another valu- 
able point is the number of closets, which supply 
every chamber and the halls with storage space. 

Considering it as a whole, taking into account 
the convenience of arrangement and attractive- 
ness of finish of the interior, together with its 
distinctive, artistic and durable exterior, one 
judges this home at once a noteworthy and un- 
usual small house. 
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DUTCH COLONIAL DESIGN 
IN A MODERN HOME 

A TYPE of architecture peculiarly available for 
the prospective builder of a moderate-priced 
house in the countryside that is gaining very 
much in popular esteem in various parts of the 
country is that which may be roughly designated 
as Dutch Colonial. It is founded on the houses 
that the Dutch Colonial settlers in the neighbor- 
hood of New York, and particularly in the north- 
ern counties of New Jersey and in Long Island, 
built so well. 

An attractive specimen of the type is the sub- 
ject of this article. This house has been the 
subject of much admiring comment, not only for 
the architectural beauty of the exterior but also 
in the arrangement of the rooms for convenience 
and comfort, and for the good taste shown in 
the interior finish. 

It seems very appropriate that this "Dutch 
farmhouse," as the architect terms it, should have 
been built at Hackensack, the county seat of that 
county of New Jersey — Bergen — on which the 
"Jersey Dutch'' seem to have left their strongest 
impress. 

When one considers that this house was built, 
in these days when building costs are high, of 
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stucco and hollow tile with specially quarried 
stone for chimneys and fireplace, at a total outlay 
of but $11, GOG including the erection of the con- 
crete garden wall, the adaptability of this sort 
of house for the man who is seeking attractive- 
ness, roominess and comfort for a modest price 
is apparent. 

Just as the English half-timber style came to 
be because of the kind of materials that only 
were available for the early builders of such 
houses, so the peculiar features of the Dutch 
Colonial type of building were the result of local 
conditions as to material. In northern New Jer- 
sey the early settlers found plenty of stone, and 
as they had to import lime for mortar, they built 
their walls of the carefully cut stone and filled 
in the interstices with clay. To protect the clay 
filling from the weather the roofs were extended 
over the walls so that the now familiar "over- 
hang'' came into vogue. At first a long roof of 
straight pitch was built, but finally the familiar 
gambrel roof was evolved. 

In the house we are now considering this wide , 
"overhang*' gives it a squat appearance and 
incidentally it provides a greater available space 
on the second floor. 

This odd house was built of hollow tile of 
the highest grade, laid in cement. It is therefore 
fireproof and weather-resisting. The exterior 
finish is Portland cement with marble dust 
brought to a smooth floated finish. There is a 
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cellar under the entire house. Even the large, 
round pillars of the porch are built of circular tile 
blocks and stuccoed. The floor of the porch is 
laid in red promenade tile. The chimney is of 
stone selected from a local quarry and laid in 
wide white joints. 

The roof is of shingles, stained a dark green. 
The shutters, of the Dutch block-house type, are 
painted white. 

It will be seen from the floor plans that no 
space has been lost in the arrangement of the 
rooms. The hall, a spacious one, extends through 
the depth of the house from front to rear. The 
stairway to the second floor is directly opposite 
the entrance with a large coat- and hat-closet 
underneath it. 

From one side of the hall one enters the living- 
room, the largest apartment in the house and the 
principal room downstairs. It extends across the 
entire northeasterly end, and has windows on 
three sides with a large and attractive fireplace, 
built of stone from local quarries, between case- 
ment windows that lead to the large porch. The 
living-room is finished in dark chestnut. It has 
a beamed ceiling and built-in bookcases. Both 
add much to the beauty of the room. 

On the south side of the hall is the dining- 
room. This is finished in unselected birch stained 
to a true dark mahogany tone. The kitchen and 
pantry with adjacent closets, refrigerator space, 
the cellar and rear stairs and the rear entrance 
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to the kitchen are all arranged with easy access to 
each other and with economy of space. 

On the second floor are four bedrooms, each 
witli abundant closet-room. All of the bedrooms 
are finished in white wood, enameled, with flush 
panel birch doors stained to a mahogany finish. 
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Third floor of Dutch Colonial house. 

There is one bathroom on the second floor. A 
feature that the housewife will appreciate is the 
clothes-chute that extends from the second floor 
to the laundry in the cellar. In the attic is one 
finished room and a storage-room. 

It will be seen from this brief outline that this 
house has much to commend it. It is a modern 
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adaptation of the farmstead of the old settlers 
that is ideal for comfort and convenience and, 
withal, has much to offer in an attractive exterior. 
That there is a growing demand for houses of 
the Dutch Colonial type is probably due to the 
fact that it is especially suitable for the small 
home. The old houses, with few exceptions, 
were small and no space was wasted by the 
thrifty builders. This is quite suited to the de- 
mands of the building public of to-day. Then 
too, the man who is building in the country to- 
day has a penchant for the low, rambling type of 
house, possibly because he sees quite enough of 
high buildings in the city, where space is costly, 
and also because there is a certain charm of 
homeyness with low types of houses, that seems 
out of the question with others. 
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A COTTAGE FROM OLD ENGLAND 

Of course you have heard of the ivy-covered 
English cottages, with their low, overhanging 
eaves, high gables, and casement windows, their 
great brick fireplaces, low, heavy-beamed ceilings, 
and quaint cozy-comers ; and the English gardens, 
noted for their box-hedges and neat brick walks, 
their rose-gardens and honeysuckle vines. I vis- 
ited just such a cottage and garden recently. It 
was not in England, but in a suburban town 
within twelve miles of New York City. 

This place is located at Bloomfield, New Jer- 
sey. The owner came from England twelve 
years ago, and in building this house planned to 
have it as nearly as possible like the cottage home 
he left when he came to this country. 

The house is built oh a plot of loo by 150 feet, 
and is ideally situated on high land overlooking 
open farm country. It is constructed of cement 
on metal lath. The total cost of the building was 
under $6,000. There is a long, sloping shingle 
roof, the gables extending to within twelve feet 
of the ground. The eaves overhang nearly three 
feet, and the heavy beams project, giving a sub- 
stantial appearance to the building. A special 
sand mixed with the cement gives a light brown 
tone to the walls. This tone, with the dark brown 
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stain of the shingle roof and casement windows, 
adds to the general effect of "homeyness" and 
substantiality. There is a broad, low veranda on 
the side facing the rose-garden, which affords a 
side entrance into the living-room. The regular 
entrance is formed of a direct extension of the 
roof over a broad step of flagstones. The door is 
of heavy planks stained dark brown, and is 
adorned by antique brass hinges and handle and 
a ponderous brass knocker of quaint design. 

The interior of the house is distinctive because 
of its plainness and its constancy of style. 
Throughout, it is essentially English. The little 
reception hall is finished in cream sanded plaster 
with white woodwork, the floor is of hand- 
wrought red tiles, and there is a heavily-leaded 
casement window looking out on the front 
garden. A staircase with white banisters and 
base and dark railing and steps leads to the sec- 
ond floor. From this hallway, doors open into 
the living-room and the dining-room, and from 
the second stair level, down into the kitchen. A 
real old ''grandfather's clock'' and an antique 
mahogany chair complete the impression of old- 
fashioned quaintness. 

The living-room runs the width of the house, 
with broad casement windows looking out on the 
gardens on three sides, and with a door at either 
end of the outer wall opening onto the veranda. 
This room is finished in silvered gray paper of 
old floral design, the color effect being main- 
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tained in the woodwork by a coat of gray stain 
over brown. It was, as the owner says, "built 
for comfort." The low, heavy-beamed ceiling; 
the great brick fireplace; the built-in bookcases 
on either side of the chimney; and the roomy, 
chint;?-covered lounging-chairs, certainly suggest 
comfort and coziness. 

Besides the living-room and the reception-hall, , 
on this floor are a dining-room finished in brown '- 
tones, a thoroughly equipped modern kitchen, and 
a servant's bedroom. 

The second floor contains a light, square hall, 
four corner bedrooms, and a bathroom. All the 
bedrooms are finished in rough, sanded plaster 
light brown in color, with light woodwork and 
hardwood floors, and each room is lighted by the 
heavily leaded casement windows, which are a 
distinctive feature of the house. Individuality 
in the styles of furniture used in the different 
bedrooms eliminates any possibility of monotony, 
which might otherwise result from the similarity 
in texture and tone of the walls, while this same 
consistency of color preserves the general im- 
pression of plainness and simplicity of design. 
The third floor is unfinished, and no staircase has 
been erected to crowd the open and roomy 
second-story hallway. 

But no English cottage would seem complete 
unless its brown walls were covered with the 
green of clinging ivy, unless its doorway were 
guarded by tall hollyhocks, and its walls sur- 
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rounded by all the flowers and plants of the typi- 
cal English garden. So, in planning this house, 
the owner has designed it to fit the garden, and 
he has laid out his garden with the same idea — ^to 
make it harmonize with the house. The result 
is an unusually attractive and artistic example of 
the comfortable and well-planned home, blending 
in perfect sympathy and harmony with a rightly 
arranged and really attractive garden. 

An inclined brick walk, bordered by a trim 
privet-hedge on one side and by rhododendrons 
and rose-bushes on the other, leads up from the 
roadway to the front garden. At the head of this 
slope stands an old, cropped chestnut tree, its 
rough trunk almost hidden beneath a deep cloak 
of Boston ivy, and from this point the walk leads 
straight between neat hedge-bordered beds of 
larkspur, California petunia, shirley poppies, and 
sweet alyssum, to the broad, flagged doorstep. 

In every detail does this garden express the 
English style from which it originates. There 
are the tall guardian hollyhocks on either side of 
the doorway ; clinging ivy and clematis vines 
cover the brown walls; neat box-hedges border 
the flower-beds; and great masses of fragrant 
honeysuckle grow in a thick tangle over the high 
bank above the roadway. A rose-garden forming 
a miniature green court is planned for the side 
garden, and in the rear of the cottage are well- 
cultivated vegetable gardens. Here, too, are the 
coldframes, where all the plants grown in both 
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flower and vegetable gardens are raised from 
seeds. An attractive feature is the scheme of 
laying out the privet- and box-hedges in such a 
way as to form paths and snug enclosures of 
green lawn between the high walls of verdant 
foliage. 

So true are the design and tone of cottage and 
garden to those of the English countryside, so 
suggestive are they of the substantiality and cozi- 
ness of the typical English homestead, that during 
the hour I spent there I seemed not to be in a 
pretty suburban town a few miles distant from 
America's greatest city; instead, I was, for the 
time, far, far across the sea, amid the sunny lanes 
and hedgerows of old England. 
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A SUCCESSFUL SEMI-BUNGALOW 

It is too frequently the case that the so-called 
"convenient" bungalow is, on account of the tini- 
ness and poor arrangement of its rooms, anything 
but convenient or simple. The owner, obsessed 
with the idea of making his home compact, jum- 
bles living- and sleeping-rooms together to the 
exclusion of the simplicity and convenience which 
is supposed to be a characteristic of this type of 
house. 

When a bungalow does combine attractiveness 
of appearance, simplicity of plan, and the con- 
venience and comfort of a large house, it is 
worthy of consideration. This home at Morris 
Plains, New Jersey, is of this type. The exterior 
is attractively finished in brown and gray. The 
lower walls are of cement and the upper part of 
the house is of rough chestnut clapboards, each 
over a foot in width, and all stained reddish 
brown. The extreme width of these clapboards 
lends a distinctly rustic feeling to the house. The 
two outside chimneys and the foundations and 
pillars of the cement porch are of the cobble- 
stones from which the house derives its name. 
The shingle roof slopes gradually toward the 
front and rear to the first-story level, and extends 
over the porch in the front. 
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First floor of semi-bungalow. 



The first floor consists of two distinct parts, 
the living-rooms and the sleeping-rooms. 
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The front entrance opens into a large living- 
room which extends the width of the house. At 
the one end is a staircase leading to the second 
story ; at the other is the wide cobblestone chim- 
ney and fireplace. The ceilings of this room and 
of the dining-room are beamed, these beams 
being, like the rest of the interior woodwork, of 
brown-stained chestnut. 

The dining-room opens from the living-room. 
It is a light, well- furnished room, 13x13 feet in 
size, and is parallel with the kitchen, the two 
rooms extending the width of the house directly 
back of the living-room. An interesting arrange- 
ment in the dining-room is a recess in the wall, in 
which the sideboard is placed. The furnishings 
of this room are in harmony with the chestnut 
woodwork. 

The kitchen opens directly from the dining- 
room. Here, again, is a recess in the wall in which 
the icebox is placed. A door opens onto a side- 
porch from the kitchen, and there is also a door 
leading down the cellarway. An abundance of 
shelves and closets and a practical arrangement of 
kitchen equipment result in a convenient and very 
satisfactory culinary department. 
. The sleeping-quarters extend across the width 
of the house looking out on the back yard, and 
are parallel to the dining-room and kitchen. A 
single door opening from the dining-room leads 
into this part of the house. There is a small, 
almost square, hall. To the left and right are 
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plumbing, is between the two bedrooms, and 
opening also into the little hallway. 

These three rooms make complete sleeping- 
quarters. They are as distinct and separate from 
the living-rooms as if upon another floor, and 
yet there is only a step from them into the dining- 
room. Here, truly, is the convenience of bunga- 
low living, together with the comfort and advan- 
tage of the large house. 

The second floor contains a big room which 
could be used as either study or bedroom, and 
an open attic. The room corresponds in position 
and size with the living-room below. It has a 
dormer window looking out on the highway, and 
also a glass door which opens into a little bal- 
cony. 

This balcony is an interesting feature of the 
house. It is built as an extension of a recess in 
the outside wall, and, with the projecting eaves 
for a roof, forms an admirable small sleeping- 
porch. Through one end passes the cobblestone 
chimney. In the cold season, this porch is in- 
closed in glass and is used as a winter sun-parlor 
and retreat. 

When the temperature becomes milder, the 
glass walls are removed and screens take their 
place, changing the sun-parlor into a convenient 
sleeping- and lounging-porch. 

The house is heated by steam, and has electric 
lighting throughout. The cellar contain^ the fur- 
nace, and also a model laundry and storeroom. 
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A BRICK HOUSE FOR A 50-FOOT LOT 

Those residents of the United States who have 
traveled in England have brought back, in very 
many cases, certain longings to reproduce, when 
they came to build in their own country, some- 
I thing of the charm of the small houses they have 
seen in the country across the sea. There has 
been difficulty in accomplishing their desires be- 
cause the unnatural values of land in so many 
of our best suburbs force the prospective house- 
owner to build on a narrow lot. The English 
cottage of the best type requires room to show to 
best advantage. 

A small house has recently been erected near 
Chicago which has some of the charming English 
characteristics, and it stands on a fifty-foot lot, 
facing a wide avenue. The latter condition, as 
may be imagined, is a great help. This house was 
built for a woman who had spent many vacations 
traveling in England. This accounts, in a meas- 
ure, for the simple street fagade and the arrange- 
ment of the important rooms. It is a comfort- 
able, "homey" sort of a house, if there ever was 
one, and at the same time it has a simplicity and 
dignity that is refreshing. 

One enters the house through a small vesti- 
bule, the floor of which is covered with red tiles. 
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At one end of the reception-hall, a few steps lead 
to a stair-landing containing a comfortable seat 




First floor of brick cottage. 

under a small bay-window. On the other side is 
a wide opening into the living-room. Directly- 
opposite the entrance is a door through which 
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a glimpse of the garden is had, beyond the dining- 
room. 

All the windows in the living-room which open 
to the east, the south and west, are casement win- 
dows with small leaded panes. In the center of 
the south wall is a great brick fireplace, capped 
with a wide stone shelf. On the face of this shelf 
there has been carved, in queer Celtic forms, a 
quaint inscription. The beams in the ceiling are 
real structural members, and carry the load of 
the floor above. All the woodwork is of quarter- 
sawed white oak. The panels of the wainscoting 
have veneers of white oak, which are especially 
beautiful in graining. 

The arrangement of the various rooms of the 
second story needs little explanation. Every bit 
of space has been splendidly utilized, and it is 
somewhat astonishing that room should be found 
for three quite capacious bedrooms, in addition 
to a dressing-room and large closets, in what is 
really a small house. Besides, there is a sleeping- 
porch which overlooks the garden, an excellent 
location for such a feature from the standpoint 
of privacy, and also because it gives the porch 
attractive surroundings. 

In the attic there is a feature deserving more 
than passing notice. The whole south end of this 
floor is finished, and used as a library or study. 
The ceiling is formed by the roof-framing tim- 
bers, which are exposed to view and stained 
almost a natural color. A common brick fireplace 
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and a big west dormer make this a most attrac- 
tive place to work or play. 

This little house has attracted much attention, 
and it may well serve as a suggestion to others 
who have before them the problem of building an 




Second floor of brick cottage. 

attractive house on a limited amount of land. 
To build a small house well on a small lot is a 
good deal harder problem than those who haven't 
tried it realize. 

Of course, in the instance here illustrated and 
described, the advantageous location, facing a 
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wide avenue, has been an important factor in 
solving this problem. But there is the valuable 
lesson here that the use of a simple fagade gives 
a dignified appearance to even a small house, and 
adds to its apparent size. Then, too, the arrange- 
ment that provides for so many square rooms, 
thus adding to the interior space, is a hint that 
should not be ignored. We need more little 
houses simple in appearance and arrangement. 
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TWO TINY SEASHORE BUNGALOWS 

America has come to take the bungalow ser- 
iously. The little bungalow, that is. The big 
one, with — well, everyone knows the costly love- 
liness which can be spread over the expanses of 
a well-built bungalow of twenty rooms and up- 
ward. It is the little bungalow that is having its 
day now, for the reason that eyen the poorest per- 
sons of refinement are possessed of the American 
spirit of restlessness and the American's love of 
nature and want a siunmer abode in which to 
play. Indeed, most people want a bungalow to 
which they can flee for a brief respite from social 
cares and work, or to which week-end parties may 
be invited for country sports when snow and ice 
afford skating, snowshoeing, and skiing, to say 
nothing of hockey on some frozen pond, or even 
curling — the more fashionable imported amuse- 
ment, with its possibilities of dangerous excite- 
ment. 

Two tiny bungalows that have been built re- 
cently near New York City at little cost are 
considered in this article. 

A low, spreading roof; a weathered stone 
chimney, suggesting a spacious fireplace within; 
a picturesque, uneven surface of gray field-stone 
foundation to weld it into a landscape of green- 
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sward and shady copses — such is the bungalow 
first illustrated. It stands where that white glow 
along the skyline informs the most careless way- 
farer that a shining expanse of water leaves a 
shore but a stone's throw beyond the sheltering 
trees. There is a song of wind and tuneful ac- 
companiment of waves to lull one to rest in this 
cozy dwelling, with its homey, inviting porch built 
by way of living-room and yet so constructed that 
it may be protected from untoward weather. 
There is a suggestion of all outdoors to live in 
and yet of snug comfort and warmth within. It 
may be said that these twin qualities are not in- 
herent in all bungalows. Most give an impression 
of a makeshift to aflford protection at night in 
order that one may enjoy outdoor living and out- 
door sports. 

The bungalow has. a cellar and a well-protected 
living-porch, and that means late autumn occu- 
pancy and the possibility of winter occupation 
also, if one pleases, although the comfort of a 
cellar is not an absolute necessity to either. 

The house is built so as to include a number 
of sleeping-rooms in a very compact space and 
still have them roomy — ^the many-windowed kind 
of rooms that lures one in the summer heat. 

There are practically five sleeping-apartments 
in the house, although only three bedrooms oc- 
cupy the first floor, and one spacious apartment 
has been built over the porch to serve as an 
upstairs bedroom. The other possible sleeping- 
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Floor plan of the $1,700 bungalow. 

chamber is an alcove in the ell of the large living- 
room, in which a bed-lounge can be placed and 
screened off at will. The use of this alcove as 
a bedroom does not at all detract from the ap^ 
pearance of the living-room. 
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The plan of this living-room is particularly 
adaptable to the small bungalow, and solves a 
problem often presented to people of hospitable 
bent in the country. The room is 20 feet in 
length and 16 in width, with an ell that can be 
converted into almost anything a householder 
pleases, but which is usually arranged. as a li- 
brary. Smooth-finished walls of 5-inch sheath- 
ing stained a soft grayish green, extend all the 
way to the apex of the roof, which is beamed 
with cypress and finished to match the walls. 
This height affords coolness in summer and a de- 
lightful air of spaciousness to an apartment ren- 
dered all the more inviting by reason of its cob- 
blestone fireplace with Roman hooded chimney. 

There are built-in seats, upholstered with re- 
movable cushions in a design of blurred pink on 
a grayish green ground, and cushions of the same 
sort add an inviting quality to chairs of stained 
willow, of woven hickory seats, and of craftsman 
workmanship. The same lovely color scheme, so 
charmingly effective against the greenish walls, is 
carried out in cretonne valances above the win- 
dows and hangings at the sides of them. These, 
in their turn, afford that picturesque quality to 
the interior of a bungalow which only casement 
windows can give. The wood trim is cream-color, 
a tint also carried out upon the exterior wood- 
work of the casements and used on all the wood 
trim of the house. 

There is, too, a delightfully quaint and cheery 
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suggestion conveyed in the arrangement of the 
casement windows in groups of three at the side 
and in front. The plan is decorative both within 
and without, and makes the wall space inside the 
dwelling more easily handled in the way of fur- 
nishing and decorating, besides affording a con- 
centration of light that is both restful and pleas- 
ant to one who likes to rest and read. 

In the living-room a broad window-seat ex- 
tends below the group of casement windows in 
the side and another cozy seat has been built into 
the side of the stone fireplace. So charmingly 
have the pieces of hickory furniture in the living- 
room been stained and upholstered that there is 
no clash between them and pieces of handsomely 
carved mahogany. 

In a bungalow of this sort nothing could be 
more effective than the big woven, homespun 
rugs, with slightly contrasting borders, that cover 
stained and polished floors. These rugs have been 
chosen with respect to the color plan of the up- 
holstery and carry out the light and cheerful note 
established by that and the window draperies. 

From the hall a stairway leads up to the one 
upstairs room — the chamber over the outdoor 
living-porch. Besides its outside casement, this 
apartment has a window inside that overlooks 
the living-room and affords a cooling cross- 
draught to both rooms in summertime. 

The living-porch is roomy and screened with 
panel crosspieces that carry out the plan of the 
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outer house walls, which are also paneled in the 
upper portion and shingled all the rest of the way 
with stained shingles. A feature of this living- 
porch is the extension of part of the house along 
one end of it, and this makes it possible to use 
the porch in all sorts of weather by merely adding 
Japanese bamboo curtains or ordinary awnings 
to the exposed portion, according to the direction 
of the wind. 

There is a fully equipped bathroom and 
kitchen, and gas as well as electricity for heating 
and lighting. When a woman packs her trunks 
and her family nowadays she can, if she looks 
about her in time, find "all the comforts of home" 
and the fun of country life thrown in, beside 
some shining beach or upon some shady hillside 
aglow with flowers. 

This gem of a bungalow cost but $1,700! 

The second of these tiny homes spreads its 
green roof low beneath shady elms and is sepa- 
rated from daisy-pied fields by a low stone wall, 
such as one finds dividing all old farms in parts 
of New York and Connecticut. 

The house is made picturesque with gray stone 
pillars flanked by masonry of the same sort 
around the corners of the porch. This finish not 
only adds a decorative quality but also serves as 
support to pots of growing plants. A simple 
arrangement of flowers on the front terrace adds 
a furSier note of friendly color without which 
no coimtry house is complete. A country house 
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without a chimney lacks that air of hospitaHty 
and warmth inseparably associated with country 
houses, and this bungalow has a substantial chim- 
ney of the charmingly tinted gray stone common 




Floor plan of the $1,400 bungalow. 

to this region. Its white coping harmonizes with 
the white trim of wood that finishes doorways 
and casement windows on the outside, and which 
lends a cheerful touch to the quiet color scheme of 
brown and green that characterizes the bungalow. 
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On the inner side of the house the wood trim 
corresponds with that of the woodwork which is, 
in this case, a soft neutral tint of brown, achieved 
by staining the natural smooth-finished board 
sheathing. The chimney is carried down into the 
living-room where it is built somewhat on the 
order of a Roman-hood fireplace with ample space 
for glowing back-logs, and is so planned that an 
alcove at one side of the chimney can be used 
either for a bed or for the deep cozy seat with 
which the chimney is fitted. 

The casement windows are set high in the 
walls, and on the inner side, just above the case- 
ments, a rail is set that extends all around the 
wall and on which plates and ornaments are ar- 
ranged. Similar timbers carried around the 
rooms between uprights panel the walls, and add 
quaintness and effectiveness to pictures in the 
panels and ornaments on the rails. 

The beamed ceiling is finished to harmonize 
with the walls and follows the contour of the 
roof, thus giving height and an air of increased 
spaciousness to the roomy apartments. 

The living-room is built so that a bed-couch 
can be inconspicuously used ; for architects under- 
stand that sudden hospitalities of country living 
may tax, somewhat, the space in a house contain- 
ing two bedrooms, a maid's room, a living-room, 
kitchen, and spacious dining-porch. 

Who, indeed, would dine indoors when a 
roomy porch, screened in from winged maurau- 
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ders, cozily furnished and looking out upon wide 
green meadows and shadowy woods invited? 
Dining-porches are a feature of well-built bunga- 
lows, and the one which opens into the living- 
room described is handsomely furnished in old 
mahogany with leather-seated chairs. 

The porch floor is of wood. Lead paint is 
used upon the floor of the front porch, while 
floors inside the house are finished with wax or 
varnish. 

That one can build a house like this for $1,400 
is sufficient proof that building materials are 
provided to fit all purses and all tastes. 

A new feature in this bungalow is a combined 
enamel sink and washtub, and a collapsible zinc- 
covered shelf attached to a door next the kitchen 
range where it can be turned up for use at any 
moment. 
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A LITTLE HOME OF COLONIAL TYPE 

Where the green Westchester hills slope to 
dip the white hem of their forest garb into the 
shining waters of Long Island Sound, and in the 
historic setting of that quaint old town of Rye, 
New York, have sprung up numerous little 
houses, wrought of field stones from surrounding 
meadows, or of old-fashioned clapboards or 
stained shingles, that make the pretty dwellings 
appear as though part of the landscape which 
they adorn. 

One of the broad-clapboard variety is shown 
in the illustration, and, with all its modem con- 
veniences and touch of latter-day architecture, it 
retains a pre-Colonial expression that is pleasing. 
It was built at a cost of $3,200. 

To the wide, white-painted clapboards an ad- 
ditional effect of age is lent by a substantial 
chimney of weathered field-stones — those stones 
which have gathered into color and texture some- 
thing of gray cloud and sun-warmed earth; of 
forest moss and the reflections that lie in the 
clear waters of running brooks. 

Some of the same stones serve as a foundation 
for the house, and an old-world porch loses noth- 
ing of its antique aspect by reason of the white 
painted trellis which supports it, and which is 
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repeated with most picturesque effect about the 
windows. 

Carrying out the Colonial idea, a spacious hall 
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First floor of Colonial cottage. 

gives upon the ground-floor rooms, most prom- 
inent of which is the big living-room on the right 
of the entrance. 

This apartment is built against the great stone 
outside chimney, part of which passes through it 
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and supplies a huge stone fireplace, where logs 
can be heaped upon quaint andirons and give out 
warmth and cheer on wintry days, or even upon 
some chill evening in summertime. 




Second floor of Colonial cottage. 

Window-seats on either side the chimney-piece 
add to the charm and expression of comfort in 
this living-room, while its quaintness is further 
emphasized by a beamed ceiling, stained to har- 
monize, and yet contrast, with the tinted walls. 
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Outside the living-room windows, quaint little 
roofs project to protect them from rain, and 
these add much to the picturesque exterior of the 
house, a charm further emphasized by the roomy 
dining-porch that extends beyond the living-room, 
and above which an open outdoor sleeping-room 
has been built. Wide casement doors open into 
the delightful dining-porch, which is screened 
with wire and supplied with a trellis upon which 
roses may climb, to dally with butterfly wings in 
June. 

Another door in the dining-porch gives upon 
the hall near the kitchen door, and also next the 
back entrance of the house, which is fitted with 
the little refrigerator-vestibule so common to 
modern country houses, and so convenient to the 
housewife. 

Dainty willow furniture gives just the right 
touch of lightness and airiness to the equipment 
of the dining-porch and its nearness to the ground 
permits Nature to furnish an unconfined conser- 
vatory of shrubbery and blossoms, with which to 
feast the eyes and refresh the senses. 

To the left of the hall, in the front of the 
house, is an attractive dining-room, with walls 
tinted a pleasing shade of green ; the sort of room 
in which one would place arts-and-crafts furni- 
ture, or else quaint and attractive hickory furni- 
ture of the better sort, with woven wood seats 
and backs and the natural hickory-wood color. 

Upstairs is repeated the attractive stained 
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c)rpress-wood trim, which is carried throughout 
the house, and it affords pleasing contrast to the 
light-colored papers which cover the bedroom 
walls. 

Naturally, the feature of this floor is its big 
south bedroom, with the sleeping-porch abutting 
upon it, and its wide, hospitable fireplace. It is 
a room built to woo sunshine and repose — full of 
pleasant suggestions within and lovely views 
without; a room in which one might find tran- 
quillity and dream dreams before the great fire- 
place, where red coals smolder with their mystery 
of fitful gleam and glow. 

In such a room, one would cover the walls with 
quiet, dull pale tints of gold fabric paper, and use 
the fashionable painted-wood furniture in a soft 
warm tint of gray. 

If one prefers wicker, then it should be tinted 
— not white in so sunny a room — ^and soft, 
blurred, floral effects should obtain in the up- 
holstery. 

Drapery materials offer an endless variety of 
gold tints and decorations, and something in 
chintz or cretonne would best harmonize with the 
room and its environments. 

Beds are now made to match the color of any 
hue in furniture so that enameled iron or wooden 
beds, from simplest to most ornate manufacture, 
can be had to accompany tinted bedroom sets. 

There are two other bedrooms on the second 
floor of this house, besides a well-equipped tiled 
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bathroom. All the rooms are heated with steam, 
for modem dwellings do not depend upon fire- 
places for heat, and, unlike most country houses 
of its size, this one has both gas and electric light 
equipment. 
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THE SLEEPING-PORCH— AS IT 
. SHOULD BE 

In every section of the country, from seaboard 
to seaboard, sleeping-porches have been built, but 
are they always successful ? Ever since the sleep- 
ing-porch idea was first suggested, it has appealed 
to a constantly increasing number of householders 
— those building new as well as those living in 
old homes — ^but have they made their sleeping- 
porches really practical, really useful, really de- 
lightfully healthful? 

Not always, it must be admitted, for often 
sleeping-porches are so slightingly considered, 
that they are inadequate and entirely inconven- 
ient when built. 

Why the sleeping-porch? is frequently asked. 
Why not open bedroom windows? So many think 
the sleeping-porch merely a fad ; that fresh air is 
quite as plentiful in a well-ventilated bedroom, 
and the expense of building a sleeping-porch can 
be saved. 

Open windows are beneficial, it is true, but they 
do not produce the same result as a wide-open 
sleeping-porch. In the first place, there is apt to 
be a draft in bedrooms where air entering one 
window blows through another. In such a room, 
unequally warmed, the current of air has fre- 
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quently been found conducive to colds. Then 
there are inconveniences; a bedroom with win- 
dows open is cold and uncomfortable to dress in 
during the winter. Then, too, if the radiator is 
turned on for warmth, there is danger it will 
freeze ; danger, also, when it is turned off. 

With a wide-open sleeping-porch the tempera- 
ture is practically even throughout — not colder in 
one corner than another, as is frequently the case 
in a ventilated bedroom. Sleeping on a wide-open 
sleeping-porch is practically like sleeping out-of- 
doors, and anyone who has slept outside knows 
how different it is from sleepmg in a bedroom, 
no matter how wide the windows in the latter 
are opened. 

That Americans have taken naturally to out- 
of-door sleeping is very apparent when one con- 
siders how many new houses, no matter how 
small, have their sleeping-porches. Indeed, a large 
percentage of old houses are now equipped with 
sleeping-porches, usually by remodeling present 
porches, or adding second-story porches above 
existing porches on the first story. 

Beginning with the first rough draft of the 
new house plans, one should embody in them 
some provision for a sleeping-porch. When 
carefully planned, such a porch is not expensive. 
Usually some convenient way can be found to 
include it in the house with Ifttle difficulty. 

There are several good ways to build a porch. 
You may take one comer of the second story and 
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build in it your sleeping-porch, reserving just 
enough space for the number of beds to be ac- 
commodated. Such a porch (like an ordinary- 
bedroom, though smaller) can be fitted with wide 
openings, or with rows of casement windows. 
When the latter are wide open, the room is, in 
fact, an out-of-doors porch, but one that can be 
closed up tight (by closing the casements) in bad 
weather. 

Another convenient plan is to build a second- 
story porch above the first-story veranda. This 
is known as a "double-deck" porch, and many 
have found it a very convenient and inexpensive 
way to get a successful sleeping-porch. Often 
such a porch, extending at the side of the house 
in the form of a wing, can be covered by the main 
roof of the house, making a pleasing appearance. 
This method usually makes a small house look 
very much larger, and is, therefore, quite popular. 
It solves the problem nicely. 

It is not always possible, however, to have a 
sleeping-porch embodied in the house, nor is it 
always practicable to build a double-deck porch. 
When conditions make necessary some other 
scheme, a second-story balcony can frequently be 
utilized. This is nothing more nor less than a 
projecting porch supported on brackets, or built 
on top of any flat roof which may be available. 
For instance, when (as is frequently the case) 
there is a flat roof over the kitchen, a balcony 
can be built; sometimes it can be located on top 
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of the pantry. This balcony idea is usually quite 
practicable for old houses as well as for new. 
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Good arrangement with double glass doors connecting 
porch with bedroom and permitting bed to be kept 
mdoors during the day or in stormy weather. 

In planning a sleeping-porch, after one has de- 
cided the type of porch wanted and its location 
on the house, the next step is to determine its 
size. Hefe is where so many make mistakes, 
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frequently building a porch too large or too 
small, — rarely of just the right size. To deter- 
mine the correct size for a porch, one should 
first decide what kind of beds are to be used. 

On a sleeping-porch for two, an ordinary 
double bed can be used if desired when, of 
course, the sleeping-porch problem becomes ex- 
tremely simple. In one such case I recall that 
the sleeping-porch opens right oflf the bed- 
room by means of double glass doors,, permit- 
ting the bed (on ball-bearing casters), to be 
trundled out through the doorway each night, to 
be returned in the morning. This eliminates one 
of the objections frequently brought against 
sleeping-porches — that the bed is cold when one 
first enters it — ^because the bed can be kept in a 
warm room during the day. Another way to 
overcome a cold bed I will explain later. 

After considerable experience and many ex- 
periments, I am of the opinion that an ordinary 
cot-bed is the most practicable stationary bed for 
a sleeping-porch. Cots are usually about 3 feet 
wide and 6 feet 3 inches long. The little white 
iron cots with woven-wire springs are best, and 
it is of distinct advantage to use those having a 
slight head- and foot-rail (which helps to hold 
the mattress securely). 

Using cot-beds of this size, one is surprised 
how little room is required, and how many beds 
can be placed in a comparatively small space. 
For instance, on a sleeping-porch 13 feet by 7 
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feet 6 inches, one can get three cots very comfort- 
ably with enough space about them for ^'making." 
Usually twelve inches or less between cots is 



Built-in folding beds, which permit a sleeping-porch to be 
used twenty-four hours. With beds folded out of the 
way during daytime, a delightful veranda is possible 
for sewing or resting. 

quite sufficient, when it is impossible to get more 
room. 

Ordinary folding canvas cots are also practi- 
cable for sleeping-porches, for they can be folded 
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up out of the way during the day. As a general 
proposition, however, any method which requires 
removing bedding each day and bringing it out 
again at night is irksome. One should be able to 
jump right into bed on the sleeping-porch, as well 
as in a bedroom, without annoying preparation. 
I have found that porches not conveniently 
equipped are usually soon discarded. 

Two kinds of folding beds are obtainable for 
porches, both excellent, because they can be 
folded out of the way during the day. The first 
type is known as a "built-in" bed. A small recess 
in the wall is required (about 3 feet 6 inches wide 
and I foot 6 inches deep), in which to swing the 
bed (hinged on one end), when not in use. The 
under side of the iron bed has a wooden panel, 
which effectually conceals the bed when not in 
use. These beds are counterweighted to make 
easy their operation. Bed-clothes are strapped 
down, and when the beds are closed a small ven- 
tilating opening keeps bedding sweet and clean at 
all times. 

Another good folding bed stands free from the 
wall, and folds up into a small space when closed. 

One of the chief advantages of folding beds 
like these is that, during the day, folded up out 
of the way, one can use the porch for other pur- 
poses. Of course, when several ordinary cots are 
used, there is hardly room enough left to use the 
porch for anything but sleeping. 

Every sleeping-porch, to be practicable the year 
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round should be fitted with screens in summer 
and storm-sash in winter, though the latter may- 
be omitted by using heavy duck or khaki curtains. 
Fixed storm-sash which entirely inclose the porch 
and cannot be opened are not practicable, for 
even in coldest weather one wants fresh air. 
Many misunderstand this necessary feature of the 
sleeping-porch — fresh air; thinking that so long 
as the porch is cold there must be plenty of fresh 
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Ordinary iron cots make good beds for sleeping-porches. 
Rigging the waterproof covering in the way illustrated 
makes a good wind-shield. 

air. Any porch, of course, which is not heated 
will be cold in winter, but fresh air will be lacking 
if storm-sashes are tightly closed. They should, 
therefore, be arranged to open. 

Sleeping-porches having casement windows are 
well supplied with sash. In winter, all one needs 
to do is to open a sufficient number of them, to 
secure fresh air, but in stormy weather all, or 
nearly all of them, can be closed. In summer, 
casements can be left entirely open (screens being 
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provided), or pins can be pulled out of the hinges 
and windows entirely removed, to be installed 
again in the fall. 

For porches where casements are not used, de- 
tachable storm-sash should be provided. These 
can be fitted to bolt or screw in place, so they can 
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One corner of the second floor made into a sleeping-porch. 
Rows of casement windows provide ample light and 



be easily placed in position each season. Several 
sash should be hinged to open like casement win- 
dows, to secure fresh air. 

When canvas or khaki roller curtains are used 
in place of storm-sash, they are applied at the 
top or bottom of the porch openings. In cold 
or stormy weather they can be rolled up or down 
to close or nearly close the porch. Curtains have 
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been found very satisfactory, and they are popu- 
lar because cheaper than storm-sash. An advan- 
tage in them is that they may be left in place the 
year round, summer as well as winter. Screens, 
of course, should be detached in winter. 

Many house-owners desire heat on their sleep- 
ing-porches. There is no objection to this except 
the liability a radiator has to freezing in very 
cold weather. To place a radiator on a sleeping- 
porch is sometimes to invite catastrophe the first 
cold snap, for usually, hot water or steam in a 
radiator is not sufficiently hot to keep from freez- 
ing. Once frozen, a radiator is almost certain to 
crack and spring a leak. 

When a radiator is used it should be at least 
twice as large as ordinarily needed. Then it 
should be placed in a protected corner. In ex- 
tremely cold weather it should be turned off and 
drained. This is possible when a proper system 
of piping is installed, with the valve inside the 
house (often down in the basement). Turning 
off such a valve drains the water out of the radi- 
ator back into the house, without interfering with 
any other in the system. 

Often, by arranging wide glass doors connect- 
ing a bedroom with the sleeping-porch, and plac- 
ing an excessive amount of radiation in the bed- 
room, a porch can be made comfortable when 
doors are open without other means of heat, but 
this is not always satisfactory. 

Another way to have the bed warm and invit* 
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ing when first retiring is to use a soapstone bed- 
warmer. This is a disc of soapstone about 2 
inches thick and 12 inches in diameter (similar 
to those used in fireless cookers). Heated a few 
minutes in the oven and then placed in bed it 
keeps the latter warm and dry for hours. A 
great many people use this method. 

Not the least important factor is bedding, for 
no one can be comfortable on an outdoor porch 
when there is too much or too little bedding. 
The amount required to keep warm on cold 
nights, of course, depends upon the season, and 
somewhat upon the individuals. Some persons 
require more and some less bedding to be com- 
fortable. 

Sleeping-bags are excellent. With the proper 
amount of warm night-clothes one can sleep very 
comfortably in a sleeping-bag throughout the 
winter. There are several patterns of these, most 
of them being provided with strings to tie tightly 
around the neck. 

For those who prefer ordinary bed-clothes, the ! 
following have been found sufficient for very cold 
weather. First, on top of the mattress is placed 
a layer of newspaper or a sheet of heavy build- 
ing-paper (such as is used on houses underneath 
the weather-boarding). This is to keep the cold 
wind from blowing through the mattress. Some 
such covering is absolutely essential in cold 
weather; many use a cowhide, rug, or rubber 
sheet for the same purpose. Next comes a pair 
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of woolen blankets folded in the middle to make 
two thicknesses. On top of these place a quilted 
pad, topped with another pair of woolen blankets, 
folded. Between the folds of these last blankets 
is where the sleeper sleeps. 

For covering, use three pairs of wool-and- 
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Graphic illustration of amount of bedclothing used during 
cold weather. Clothing can be varied to suit each 
sleeper, some preferring more comforters and less 
blankets. Adults usually need more bedclothes than 
children. All coverings should be tucked in firmly. 

cotton blankets, one comforter, and a tightly 
woven bedspread (or a waterproof covering, in- 
stead). Of course, one may use any coverings 
equivalent to these. When all-wool blankets are 
used, less in number are required than when cot- 
ton blankets are used, or more comforters can be 
used with less blankets — ^and so on. For the top- 
most covering a waterproof cloth can be recom- 
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mended, such as enamel cloth (that piano covers 
are made from). This will prove excellent in 
wet weather, both when the bed is occupied and 
during the day, to prevent dampness saturating 
the bed-clothes. 

All bed coverings, of course, should be tucked 
in firmly at both sides so that the entire bed 
forms, in fact, a secure sleeping-bag into which 
the sleeper can crawl with little difficulty. One in- 
genious way for rigging up the waterproof top 
covering is to fasten it securely at the bottom of 
the bed and have hooks hung from the ceiling to 
suspend the other end. Thus it may be rigged 
up to hang slightly higher than the sleeper's head, 
effectually acting as a windbreak in stormy 
weather. 

What should the sleeper wear? A man usually 
wears underclothes, flannel (or flannelette) pa- 
jamas, worsted stockings (or bed slippers), and 
a worsted hood tied tightly under the chin. Many 
women wear flannel pajamas, too, though some 
prefer flannel nightgowns. Children are dressed 
about the same, though they usually require less 
bed-clothes than grown-ups. 

A little systematic experimenting will prove to 
anyone the advantage of a sleeping-porch and 
will demonstrate how comfortably one can sleep 
there even in the coldest weather. The quality 
of sleep one gets on a porch seems to be different 
from sleep indoors. Many sleeping-porchers state 
that less sleep is required outdoors than indoors. 
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Sleep outdoors seems to be more sound and more 
fraught with vigor-producing rest. One feels 
brighter in the morning after sleeping all night 
in the tonic air of out-of-doors. 
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